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Bciousness, proves itself, I think, amply adequate. Since relativ- 
ity, according to it, consists not in relation to a nervous organism,^ 
but to consciousness, the possibility of knowledge is provided for. 
And, on the other band, since this self-consciousness is the ground 
and source of relations, it cannot be subject to them. It is itself 
the true Absolute, then. This does not mean that it is the Unre- 
lated, but that it is not conditioned by those conditions which de- 
termine its objects. Thus, we are saved the absurdity of believing 
in a relative which has no correlate absolute. 

We have thus considered the theory of the Relativity of Knowl- 
edge in that form where it unites itself with and bases itself upon 
feeling. The reader may see for himself how large a portion 
of it would also apply to any theory of the Relativity of Knowl- 
edge. In closing, we must repeat the caution with which we 
began : that we are not dealing with the theory of relativity of 
feeling as a psychological theory. The correctness of the theory 
is undoubted. The philosophical interpretation of it is the point 
in question. Its conditions and implications need development, 
and we have attempted to show that when they are developed the 
theory is compatible neither with Sensationalism, nor with Sub- 
jectivism, nor with Agnosticism ; that it is compatible only with 
a theory which admits the constitutive power of Thought, as itself 
ultimate Being, determining objects. 



PRIMEVAL MAN. 

BT ELIZABETH FALUER PEABODY. 



This paper, the resume of some thirty years of my own studies 
into Historical Origins, was written as long ago as 1854 ; before 
I had read Bunsen's "Antiquarian Researciics," which I found, 
wlieii 1 did read them, in 1860, coutirmod with astronomical, philo- 
logical, and physiological facts, and with the ornamentation of 
the most ancient n)onuments, as well as with collation and criti- 
cism of the oldest written documents, the theory of a primeval 
civilization, long antedating what had been considered, hitherto, 
the beginning of human history. 
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And, of course, it was written prior to the recent scientific 
theories of the " Origin of Species " and " Descent of Man." But 
the acceptance of tha theory of the evolution of the human body 
out of star-dust, through all lower animal forms, till it reached 
the human shape (perhaps in the faun, which may have been his- 
torical !), does not at all invalidate the arguments on which is 
founded my theory of the Primeval Man. As a Spirit of Reason, 
communing fully with his kind in love, and comprehending na- 
ture by intuition, I submit that the "Image of God" is not ma- 
terial, and must be sought and found, not by physiological but by 
historical research. Of course, man could not appear on earth till 
an organization had been developed or evolved adequate to be a 
perfect instrumentality of the Spirit. J. J. Garth Wilkinson, in 
his work entitled " The Human Body in. its Relation with Man," 
has illustrated by the physiology what I attempt to illustrate by 
the history of humanity. For, as Mr. Emerson has sung, even 
the fragmentary history that we have is sufficient to show to an 
earnest, reflective mind that 

" Deep love lieth under 
The pictures of time, 
That/arfe in the light 

Of their meaning sublime.'''' 

The earliest traditions declare the unity of the human race, not 
merely by referring man, bodily, to one progenitor (of which there 
is reasanable dispute), but by referring civilization to one law- 
giver. 

Considering the names of the primeval law-givers, to which each 
great race goes back (the Aryan Manu, the Indian Menu, the 
Egyptian Menes, the Lydian Maean, the Etruscan Manus, the 
German Ma7i, and the radical syllable min, found in declining 
the Latin homo, and in Minerva, the nanoc of the Roman goddess 
of wisdom), we find the old root, mn (the liquid m expressing the 
meeting, and the n negating the limit, of phenomena). Man, ety- 
raologically, means the consciously meaning creature expressing 
himself by the symbolic organs of speech, the oldest and character- 
istic creation of man being significant articulate speech — and if 
the sensuous genius of the Aramaean language named man from 
his body {Adam — Edom — red earth), because, characteristically, 
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they considered the phenomenon first ; yet his spiritual being was 
not left unrepresented in the Hebrew Genesis. For not only in 
Chapter First is he declared the conscious sovereign of the earth, 
and of all that there is therein, but in Chapter Second it is said 
that "the Lord God brought to Adam all creatures to be named, 
and the name that he gave them was the name thereof" — a state- 
ment which can symbolize nothing leas than that man, having 
appeared on earth in full physical development, unhindered by 
inheritance of physical evil (which is always the consequence of 
moral disorder or negligence), not only received on his healthy 
sensorium perfect impressions of nature's particulars, but his un- 
spoiled brain was in that perfect state for intuitive perception, 
classification, and all other mental action,' of which we have par- 
tial example in every great original genius, whose proper action 
is always to name correctly sensuous things, and their relations to 
the whole, of which he has mystic knowledge in his sense of per- 
sonal identity ; that the name the primeval man gave to every- 
thing brought before him " was the name thereof'' — that is, it 
expressed its nature and attributes ; in short, articulate, signifi- 
cant language was the first creation of man, and the special wit- 
ness of his intellectual entity. Ex[)ression was coeval with Im- 
pression, or Speech followed hard on Perception. 

That man did appear on earth, not only in physical and intel- 
lectual power, but morally free to good and evil, is patent, in that 
he was, as we have already said, and as all ancient tradition recog- 
nizes, primevally, the law-giver. And in justifying the assertion 
that the names of the most ancient law-givers j90J?i< to, or imply 
the first social organism, rather than an individual, it may be in 
point to cite the fact that in ancient Egypt all the wisdom gath- 
ered in the ages, by whomsoever committed to writing, went to 
make one book, called the " Book of Hermes," whence, in process 
of time, came the conception of the Egyptian god Hermes, in- 
spirer of all wisdom. For that " all scripture came by inspira- 
tion of God" was an ancient proverb, expressing not the faith of 
the Hebrews alone, thougli their characteristic conception of Law, 
as concrete in one Holy persona personarum, made their symbol 



' See Frances Power Cobbe's " Intuitive Morals," and ¥. D. Maurice's " Conscience," 
for the later recognition of this truth. 
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■of the self-revelation of the Divine Spirit always to be human 
history . 

The name of the Hebrews' God, Jehovah, was composed of the 
three tenses of the verb to he — " was," " is," " shall he " — which 
happily expresses the idea of Eternity, and, to the moral sense, 
means The Promisee. (" As it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be," is the grand intuition of Primeval Humanity, seal- 
ing it as the Eternal Son of God.) It is precisely because only 
the expression of Truth and Good, which is symbolized by man 
in his social unity, can toucli the sensibilities of all men, from 
zenith to nadir, that the Hebrew sciiptures interest the heart and 
command the imagination of more varieties of race than do the 
sacred books of any other nation. 

For only the few of any race or age, by a process of introver- 
sion, abstract the idea of Divinity. The mass of men, whether 
barbarous or civilized, are interested by nothing less than a story 
of social interaction ; and they are so quick to infer a Divine fac- 
tor in history, because every man personally realizes the need of 
Divine to supply the shortcomings of hunum Causality and 
Ideality. 

In short, it is because men, considered in solidarity, can alone 
become the image of God, that the adequate form of a Eevelation 
of God must needs be the total of human history. 

It matters not, indeed, whether we consider as an Idea expressed 
in apologue merely, or as historical fact, that old tradition which 
{whether it appears as the Eden of the Hebrews, the Egyptian 
kingdom of Osiris, the Persian kingdom of Ormuzd, the Golden 
Age of ancient Europe, or the long reign of gods before men, 
lying back of the Chinese and Indian histories) always symbolizes 
the one general truth — that the race began as one social organ- 
ism; all variety of human individuality harmonized into Wisdom 
and Power, by the recognized rule of a supreme self conscious 
being, infinitely good and wise, in parental relation with it, gen- 
erating, and educating to regenerate it, forevermore. 

The etymology of the words,7MS^ and right (perfect participles 
of the Latin words for to command and to reign over), and the 
instinctive appropriation of them to the decisions of conscience, 
point ba<;k to the same original fact of pure Theism as the first 
religion of the human race, and the tirst principle of all govern- 
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ment. Every degree of remorse (which every individual feels 
more or less, from his earliest days of reflection) im|)lies the same 
truth — namely, that man is "created upright," and begins his 
career as the image and vicegerent of God.' 

That all nature is instrumentality for man ; and, to make society 
a " communion of the just," his recognized and appointed duty is, 
at once, the instinct of tlie heart, the ultimate truth of Reason^ 
and the oldest statement of history. (Gen. x, 9-17.) 

It is this primeval fact (or Idea) of the Incarnation of God in 
man which has had the effect, in Asia, to give any man, in whom 
the supreme power is formally vested, the prestige of divinity. 
Always, with Asiatics, the " powers that be " are reverenced as 
divine. The "Great Emperor" of China, "Grand Lama" of 
Thibet, " Indian Rajah," or whatever the title of the Oriental 
ruler may be, is not the servant, but an incarnation of God (with 
the one cxcsption of the kings of Israel). 

The salutation of Brahmin to Brahmin, though it be from aged 
father to youthful son, still is, " to the divinity that is in yon I do 
homage." £^ven in its ruins, Asiatic society is thorougiily theo- 
cratic. Hence the persistence of those majestic forms of social 
and political life which lie like a ghastly mask on its shrunken 
skeleton. 

And it is this not yet entirely dead mysticism, on the borders 
of Europe and Asia, upon wliich the demonic Czar Nicholas 
knew how to play, and which gave to his assumption of divine 
right by the Ukase a strange power over the Asiatic portion of 
his subjects; while, on the other hand, it was simply ludicrous to 
the western mind, whose extreme peculiarity is expressed by the 
London "Punch"; and it inextricably puzzled, or more or less 
heavily imposed upon those nations, whose culture lies half-way 
between tiiese extremes, who talk of the divine right of kings 
and infallibility of popes. 



' Hence the great poet of the Ideal, in his Sphinx song : 
" Ask on — thou clothed Eternity ! 
I'imc is the false reply." 
And— 

" Pride rained the angels — 
Their shame them restores ; 
And the joy that is sweetest 
Lurks in stings of remorse.^' 
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But tliere is another tradition of History, coeval with that of 
the incarnation of God in man, which testities to a fact only logi- 
cally second to it: this is the Fall of Man from Paradise; the 
death of Osiiis, torn to pieces by the monster Typhoons; the in- 
vasion of the kingdom of Ormuzd by Ahriman ; the silver, brazen, 
and iron ages of ancient Europe that followed the golden age of 
Saturn. 

Whether these corresponding traditions point to Ideas constitu- 
ting the mind of man, or to historical facts on the social and po- 
litical plane of the primeval civilization, they equally, with that 
of the incarnation, symbolize the truth — that there is a Being of 
whom the human race is an intelligent creature, endowed with 
freedom to become, consciously, one with Him, no less than left 
at liberty to rebel against Him within a certain sphere. Other- 
wise the mind of man is a material slough, half conscious in de- 
spair. 

But that it is not the last is symbolized by a third tradition, in- 
extricably mixed up with the two others in all their forms. With 
the curse and banishment from Paradise is linked, indissolublv, 
the immortal hope of Redemption, which is found to be no less 
universal if more or less clear in different civilizations. 

It is said to Adam, in Genesis iii, that Eve's seed shall crush 
the serpent of evil ; and to Abraham, in Genesis x, "In thy seed 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed." Isis, the faithful 
wife of Osiris, never ceases to seek the divided body of her be- 
loved husband — [which, the fable says, Tjphoeus buried all over 
the earth] — that, bringing the pieces together, a house of life may 
be made, to which he shall return to live and rule forevermore. 
The Persian prophecy is, that Ormuzd shall in the end overcome 
Ahriman ; and, over Chaos, according to the theogony of Ilesiod 
(which is really ill-remembered history), " Love, first born of Im- 
mortals, rose." 

Indeed, the Greek myths of Redemption are multitudinous.. 
Think of that wonderful story of Jupiter and Semele, where the 
finite is destroyed by its irreverent desire to know God otherwise 
than by worshipping him, humbly and gratefully — wherefore for 
earthly beauty is given ashes, by Jupiter's coming in his unveiled 
infinite majesty in answer to the incontinent human desire. But, 
according to this fable, the divine spark of life, which the Infinite 
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has fathered and the Finite mothered, is sared in the thigh of 
Jupiter (which seems to be the emblem of the activity of the 
spirit in time); and, in doe season, the man-child appears — a fiery 
God, riding on the panther, and conqnering India ; the stroke of 
his thyrsos turning the earth beneath into the grape, whose form 
and streaming wine answer to the sun, with its streaming light — 
showing that the earth and the heavens are alike symbols of the 
one life, whose ineffable nature is VICTORY 1 

Also, think of Prometheus (mind foreseeing), who, " benevo- 
lent to man," warns his brotiier, Epimetheus (mind passive), 
against receiving any gift whatever from Jupiter, who, vn that 
oldest mythology, always stands for the god of this world, in oppo- 
sition to a sublimer Divinity. But the warning was in vain, for 
forgetful Epimetheus " received " the consummate Pandora, who 
straightway opened on him her cashet, whence, to his dismay, 
" flew human ills through earth and air." ' But here, also, is 
found the. Promise ; Hope was left prisoner of man by the quick- 
falling cover! 

Again, to Prometheus, chained by Jupiter for bringing fire 
from heaven to man on earth, comes at last the deliverer, Her- 
cules, the genius of Labor, bom of the God-like Will, and the all- 
entrancing Beauty of the Grecian land, who brings to an end one 
old era, and begins another. 

To those who may object to all this, that it is Poetry, and not 
History, we reply that we can afibrd to make the transference, 
thongh we submit that it is a poetic form of Iliatory, by which 
the Divine meanitig of ages of human experimenting is distilled 
into a convenient form for transmission and moral use. With 
respect to the fact of man's first estate in physical and intellectual 
uprightness, the historic fall, and the growing redemption of the 
race (a symbolic trilogy which integrates the triplitity of human 
destiny), History is strong with her unquestionable monuments, 
and is growing stronger as tliey are daily explored. 

To say nothing of language, in which the early history of thd 
human mind is fossilized, and which at last is being studied sci- 
entifically, stones, no more than figures, will lie. When man 
builds his life into architectural masses like those of Egypt and 



' See Flazman'g " Illustrations of Hesiod — ^Pandora opening her Box.' 
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India, or moulds it into Eculptiire, as in the allegoric figures of 

Persia and Assyria, the colossi of Egypt, and the gods and heroes 

of Greece and Eome, he makes that which he is — everlasting as 

the hills : 

" Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 

As the best gom upon her zone ; 

And morning opes with haste her lids 

To gaze upon the Pyramids." 

The monuments of the Elder World testify to what man has 
been, known, and done, as cmmot be gainsaid. Wo need but 
slightly indicate what volume upon volume of antiquarian re- 
search tells, in details which cannot be too considerately explored. 
Even monumental architecture shows that, in early antiquity, 
men were organized to labor, and accomplished vast designs ; and 
the laborets were not mere artisans, but creative artists, whose 
culture (again) implies organized society. 

The seulotures of those monuments that Heerea explored in 
Egypt, Persia, and India, on which are brought together the in- 
habitants of remote regions, prove an immense commerce.' We 
see the iiomads of Asia and Africa, reciprocally, on the architec- 
tures of Egypt and Assyria. Tliey are walking in processions in 
Egypt, bearing tributes; they hold up, as caryatides, the thrones 
of the old kings of Persia and Assyria. Costumes and manners 
identify some of these figures with the Scythians of the North, 
and the Etliiopian and E;iytian nomads described by Herodotus; 
for it is plain, on comparing his descriptions with accounts mod- 
ern travellers give of the Tartaric and African tribes, that nomads 
neither deteriorate nor improve in the lapse of ages. Their office 
seems to be to keep up the wild stock of the human i-ace, with a 
protest against that subjection of one class of men to anotiier 
which can only take i)lace in any nation by some men's arro- 
gating a divine right, which is, in fact, inherent in all, or in none. 

On the temple- and palace-walls of Egypt and Assyria are 
represented triumphal marches of conquerors, bringing as prison- 
ers, at their chariot-wheels, multitudes of nations who were linked 
together by reli^-ion, politics, or commerce. Tho tributes brought 
mingle the silks of China, the commodities of farther and hither 



' Heeren's " Besearches in Persia, Egypt, and India." 
6 
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India, with gold and ivory borne on the hands of negroes from 
Guinea, even so long ago ! 

The investigations of Landseer into a species of monnment, 
found among the ruins of Babylon, whose architectures and sculp- 
tures are destroyed, have poured unexpected light upon the his- 
tory of the early ages. Cylinders of precious stone, carved with 
more or less artistic skill, are picked up, even to this day, among 
the ruins of Babylon, and are occasionally dug up in the Eastern 
Continent, in places as distant from each other as Ireland and 
China. They are small, but their great numbers can only be 
accounted for by recalling the remark of Herodotus — that " every 
Babylonian had a signet." They are, in short, horoscopes, which 
were worn on the top of a staff, or on a string tied round the 
neck. The aspects of the heavens are represented on them by 
emblematic figures, which recall the astronomical science that, 
as astrological myth, gave form to the popular religion of old 
Babylon. 

It is only the extensive commerce, which had one of its capitals 
on the banks of the Euphrates, and another on the Nile, and em- 
braced the isles of the sea, east and west, that can account for the 
wide spread of many mythological stories, through whicli gleam 
the sciences of Nature, especially astronomy ; but which often 
have a historic and metaphysical sense also, as if nations of differ- 
ent genius had successively symbolized their thought, and even 
historj', by the same figures. For, in process of time, tliess sig- 
nets, being used as seals and pledges of faith in commerce, were 
universally diffused in waxen semblances, each nation interpret- 
ing the graven images according to its own ideas and traditions. 

If, as Landseer seems to prove, these cylinders are referred to 
in the Book of Job (xxxvii, 14), were legislated against by Mosea 
as graven images,' and were the ground forms of inany G-i'ccian 
and Roman myths, the testimony they bear to the antiquity of a 
general commerce, supporting and supported by an affiliated Pa- 
ganism, is remarkable. 

The unity of Paganism in its principle (which is the worship of 



' It is noteworthy tliat Mosea always saya : " Thou shalt not have a graven imago 
utifo th'jsdf," which is a perfect dc.'criprion of a Babylonian signet, every horoscope 
being peculiar to its owner. Such idols it was easy for Rachel to conceal by sitting on 
them. 
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the Heavens and the Earth), and the interfusion of its rites and 
ceremonies with the activities of commerce, was a widely extended 
fact in antiquity ; but many European monuments bear a diff'er- 
ent interpretation. Tiiey consist of fragmentary Epics and Lyrics, 
pointing to an action of man antagonistic to religion and union 
which the monuments of southern Asia and northeastern Africa 
always presuppose; in short, tliey are redolent of a more lively 
religious sentiment, in the iorm of Hero-worship. 

In Europe, as elsewhere, the first rulers of men are said to have 
been divine; and European divinities are always of the human 
form, which, instead of being disgraced, as in Asia, by allegoric 
monstrosities, such as a hundred breasts, or a multitude of arms 
or eyes, becomes, whenever it symbolizes the Divine, of Ideal 
beauty. 

The worship of human form culminated in Greece, where the 
Titans, children of Heaven and Earth, seem to ha\e had earliest 
sway. Benjamin Constant sliows that tlie reign of the Titans 
represents a sacerdotal government, learned in the arts and 
sciences, and by these very means tyrannizing over conquered 
masses, foreclosing the freedom of new generations as they " came 
upon the shores uf being." 

Sir Wiliiam Jones's Dissertation upon " the identity of the 
gods of India and Italy " affords a mass of evidence that the 
sacerdotal governments of Asia and Africa extended, at an early 
age, into Europe also; else the identity lie discovers is only to be 
accounted for by supposing that vast emigrations went from some 
central point of Asia, carrying their traditions of glory with tliem 
to new localities, where they finally took root, and seemed, to 
their posterity, indigenous; so that the ancient Italy was really a 
reminiscence of India, and tlie golden reign of Saturn, perhaps, but 
another statemsnt of the primeval organism of men in society. 
For does not Saturn obviously stand for the ancient Time? Think 
of his history : so Time devours all that it brings forth. Stupe- 
fied into custom, it may at last m.istake a stone for a living child, 
let the stone only be cunningly swathed by the changeable Khea 
(who personifies tlie flow ot circumstance). 

But the autocratic genius of political power, the Greek Zeus, 
the good father, Eupater, Jupiter, being child of that one of the 
Titans who had obtained sway over all the rest (for custom is 
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stronger than all other finite principles), when, like the rest of hi» 
brethren, he is condemned to be devoured, indicates his descent 
from Uranus (Heaven^this father's fatlier), and under that pro- 
tection, by his mother Rhea's aid (as H^siod has told ns), escapes 
to Crete, and gets educated by the priests of Cybele. (Every where 
we find religion, though often, as here, it has gone astray into the 
earth for its God.) 

In the first force of his youthful genius, Jupiter declares war 
against the time-honored custom (political contends with sacer- 
dotal power); Saturn is compelled to disgorge, first, the stone, 
then the brothers and sisters of the new autocrat, who, in the gen- 
erous plenitude of conscious power, seeks the prison-house of his 
uncles, the Titans, to set them free also (autocratic power craves 
the prestige of the divine association). 

What splendid symbolization is this of ages of human activity, 
distilled down into a poetic quintessence by the generalizing In- 
tellect and creative Fancy ! The (lenius of Humanity, in some 
remarkable person, triumphs over Time; and, taking counsel of 
all tlie powers of Nature, especially of the forecasting wisdom of 
man, builds up, on tlie ruins of an outworn ancient dynasty (which 
iu its own day had a not unlike history), the Olympian kingdom. 

There is a subsequent war between the Titans and the Olympic 
gods, and a conquest of the former by the latter, with the lielp of 
the hundred-handed giants of the earth and sea. And tins is fol- 
lowed by the battle of the giants with the victorious gods (for the 
conservative multitude, of course, when it has become conscious 
of its potency, always rebels against the autocratic power, although 
it did help restore it to new vigor !). 

Tiie whole story has been reproduced in Europe within fifteen 
hundred years. 

Let Constantine's Empire stand for Saturn ; let the principle of 
monarchy, encouraging the popular element till it lias gained its 
own purposes, stand for Jupiter and his allied giants; let Hilde- 
brand's struggle of the ecclesiastical against the civil power stand 
for the war of the Titans against the Olympic gods-— and it will 
be seen that the whole fable of the war of the Titans was verita- 
ble history, which always has words of prophecy for the under- 
standing heart. The myth holds good for history, even to the 
end ; Jupiter conquers and keeps in bonds the rebel Titans. He 
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even nails the immortal Prometheus, his prime nounsellor, to the 
rock of circumstance, by mechanical art and material Force, under 
the direction of Mercury (the brain in the hand). Why is not 
this a probable history of the elder world, since we know that, in 
the modern era, the Practical Intellect always has sacrificed to 
immediate ends the inspirations of its youth, without which it 
would never have risen to its place of power? ' 

The monarchical principle grew in Europe — first, by the Church, 
which anointed it ; secondly, by the popular element, which gave 
it material force. No sooner was it established than it dealt with 
both as Jupiter did with the Titans on the one side and the 
giants on the other. But there is nothing which has lived that 
can entirely die. The mountains that are piled on the giants are 
not " firm set earth ; " the buried ones turn, and shake the foun- 
dations of the cities built over them ; occasionally their fiery life 
bursts forth overwhelming ; there is secret, undated community 
with the Higher power, " benevolent to man," who brought the 
fire to earth;' and the divine Titan bides his time, and outlives 
the vulture of circumstance. The self-regenerating liver may not 
be exhausted even through thirty thousand years. Idea foresees 
that, however persistent may be any beautiful form, every form 
is temporary. As out of the conjunction of the active genius of 
Greece, with its beautiful sensibility, sprang a force, personal, 
moral, instant ; conditioned by political circumstance, and directed 
to specific ends ; constantly renewed and cultivated by the very 
labors that were imposed upon it to keep it from the place of 
power — so it may be that the legitimate governments of modern 
Europe are educating the Hercules that shall unbind the genius 
of Humanity for a new Avatar ! 

Homer celebrated the past glories of the Olympian era. The 
fall of Troy is the last event that brought the will of tlie Pelasgic- 
Dodonaean Jupiter about. Apollo, the god of the Heracleidae, 
took his place in Greece thereafter. If Jupiter survived as a 
name, it was vox et preeterea nihil. 

When, some ages after Homer and Hesiod, Herodotus took up 



' See " Biography of Napoleon Bonaparte," as given by Hazlitt. 

' Mr. Longfellow has embodied this idea in l>is -" Euceladus." But I deny any pla- 
giarisim. Tliis essay was written (1863) long before bis sonnet was published, if 
written. 

6 * XVII— 6 
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the pen of History, which the epic poets had laid down, the Del- 
phic oracle was th^ sole temple of Religion that held any sway 
over tlie people. But its sway was supreme. It is because we 
see the details of the Ionian revolt and Grecian resistance to Per- 
sia microscopically, that it does not appear to be Apollo's deed, 
as obviously as the destruction of the Pythian serpent, and the 
building of the temple of Crissa. 

The triumph of the age of Pericles was the flowering out, in 
national act, of a Religion founded on the worship of Divine In- 
tellect, in pure human form. 

Karl Ottfried Miiller has interpreted the Dorian conception of 
Apollo as " the moral harmony of the universe," broadened first 
by the toleration, and then by the absorption, of the tutelary gods 
of the other tribes, who severally personified the various human 
instincts and faculties which possibly characterized their heroic 
founders, and the systems of culture they severally established. 
But Miiller's interpretation is not enough to explain the belief in 
h'lB personality, which made Apollo the god of the people. 

Modern researches have suggested, if they have not proved, that 
Apollo was an ancient leader of the Dorian colonization, a Hero 
Priest (perhaps the remembrance of one of the " fourteen lives of 
Buddlia " long prior to Gotaraa), who led a colony of the atheisti- 
cal sect (falsely so called, for its denial of any Divinity existent in 
the material universe opened up the way for an apprehension of 
God in man, the only known creature of which Love, Wisdom, 
and Spiritual power are in any degree attributes). 

In the personality of a heroic man, then, is at last found ade- 
quate explanation of the effectiveness of the worship of Apollo 
over the masses of the Greeks. It is only Personality that will 
command a people's worship ; never an abstraction. 

The human Apollo must have combined the highest ideas of 
the Brahmhiical piety with the immeasurable self-respect of the 
protesting Buddha,' who probably united rare personal gifts with 
his complete culture. 

Apollo inspires and commends his worshipper to his own Ideal 
Beauty. 



' The word Buddha, Intnlligence, did not originate with Sakyamuni. It heads th« 
most ancient genealogies of Asia. (See Tod's " History of Bajssthan.")] 
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Except the Hebrew, this is the only worship that history speaks 
of which does not subject man to material nature ; and, at the 
same time, does not despise, but respects, material nature in its 
due place. 

Its supreme act is Imagination, which, descending from the 
calm heaven of Reason, expresses itself in Music, Dance, Science, 
and every beautiful art — the equilibrate motion, which is the rest 
not of death, but of the two poles of life in equipoise. 

Its action in society was the inevitable result of a noble wis- 
dom that saw the supreme end of a state ' to be the unfolding of 
its constituent members to a perfect individual development, which, 
precisely because it was felt by each one to be his own moral cre- 
ation, was his highest source and means of enjoyment. 

Such a political state was measurably historical with the Do- 
rians; and the only argument against their historian has been 
that "such culture is incredible in a wandering tribe of No- 
mads." 

But what justifies this ever-recurring preconception of primeval 
harbarism, when it is opposed by facts so stubborn as the Sans- 
crit, Zend, and other old tongues, teeming with words applied 
to intellectual and moral exercises not named in modern lan- 
guages, proving a subtlety of intellect on the one hand, and 
a range of nature on the other, without parallel in modern civili- 
zation ? 

What is to be made of the fossilized science discovered among 
the superstitious practices of the Eastern nations? The idle le- 
gends, by which those among whom they are found explain these 
forms of custom, prove that the science originated with some 
more highly educated race who went before.' 

It is immeasurably more absurd to suppose that the wonders of 
Grecian art and culture, described by Homer, and otherwise indi- 
cated in the first ages of Greece, were the imagination of the 
poets, than to believe them to be historical facts. 

Layard has discovered, in Nineveh, that beneath the relics of 
the eighth century before Christ is found another, previously 
buried, Nineveh, whose works of art are of an altogether more 



' K. 0. Miiller, toI. ii, "History of the Dorians." 

* See Bailly'g "Higtgry of Ancient Astronomy," and "L'Origine des Sciences." 
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exquisite character, showing the remoter age to have been more 
highly cultivated tljan the later one ! ' 

Many of the cylinders of Babylon, referred to jnst now, speci- 
mens of which are scattered through the cabinets of Europe, 
exhibit the highest taste of art. The shawls of Cashmere, the 
steel and the silken webs of Damascus, are older than historical 
memory. 

All thesfe nations have the tradition that these inventions were- 
introduced by divine personages. The " social compact " and 
the germination of arts and sciences among barbarians are ro- 
mances bf modern philosophers that have not a solitary historical 
verification. Joseph de Maistre's idea of savages being the degra- 
dation of the human race, not its germs,' is far better authenti- 
cated by facts than the opposite opinion; and it is no objection 
to this view that the nobleness of some savage nations testifies to 
the restorative power of an entire removal from the seats of con- 
centrated corruption, from which tlie crimes or the caprices of their 
progenitors may originally have driven them ; the promise of Re- 
demption is as inherent in man as the Fall and the original sov- 
ereignty. The whole trilogy is perpetually reproduced, both in 
individuals and in History. 

The Vedas of the Aryans, the Desatir of the Persians, the Pu- 
ranas, and other sacred books of the Indians, equally show that 
the Fallen man was not at once bereft of all the glories of the 
sovereign. 

In that day, when yet " the whole earth was of one lip," man, 
in comparison with later generations, 

" above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower." 

" High in the midst, exalted as a God, 
Th' Apostate in his sun-bright chariot sat ; ■ 
Idol of majesty divine — 
His form not yet had lost 
All its original ^brightness, 



' Mariette's discoveries in the most ancient Egypt and the exploration of the 'Great 
Pyramid bring similar evidence. 
• " Soirees de Ste. Petersbourg." 
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Nor appeared less than 

Archangel ruined, 

And the excess of glory obscured." 

In short, men whose personal gifts and splendor of action are 
hardly exaggerated in the myths of the Grecian gods, whose 
forms (as Heeren says) Homer and Hesiod fixed forever in the 
hnman imagination by the characterizing strokes of their wonder- 
ful genius, might not unreasonably have been believed by ordi- 
nary men to have been wholly divine. 

A late writer has traced from India, by the names of their set- 
tlements, which are found to be but a thinly disguised Sanscrit, 
the founders of every Grecian, as well as many Syrian and Egyp- 
tian states ; and he promises to do the same with respect to Italy 
and other nations farther west.' 

The earlier of the emigrants were sun-worshippers, who may 
naturally have succeeded to worshippers of the abstractions of 
the human mind (of which the Heavenly host and the forms of 
Earth are emblems), that at last brought about a worship of mate- 
rial nature, instead of the Supreme Spirit, whose expression they 
are ; and this, in every instance, at last reduced men to barbar- 
ism. If there were various sectaries of this worship of nature 
(and how could it be otherwise ?), and if they made various experi- 
ments of social life, the recollections of these persons by their de- 
scendants, and their histories, seen across tlie dark ages of Revo- 
lution and Barbarism, would account for the variety and contra- 
dictions of the myths, which present the greatest difficulties when 
it is insisted to harmonize them into one scheme, as Hesiod and 
others have tried to do. 

But those antiquarians and critics are quite in the wrong who 
80 earnestly set forth that it was not legitimate for the Grecian 
poets to have used these historical facts as the fanciful symboliza- 
tion of their ideas. The truth is that the facts themselves grew 
out of the Ideas, which were their final cause of being.' 

The genius of Humanity exercises its highest prerogative when 

' See "India in Greece," by E. Pocolte. He has promised it respecting the Kelts, 
irho preserTed the original Aryan organization of clans in the Scotch Highlands and i > 
Ireland (Aryaland ?). 

' See F. D. Maurice's " Apocalypse." 
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it extracts the Idea which a great social movement, or series of 
movements, has expressed, and casts aside the facts, as the gold- 
smelter does the ore in which he finds the precious metal embed- 
ded. This " mystic harvest " of Time, that the Poet " gathers in 
a song," is a corresponding verification of the argument derived 
from Philology, for the high condition of Primeval man, which 
the Philosopher of History cannot spare. 

We know, indeed, by the Romancers and wandering Minstrels 
of the twelfth century, that these transcendental Reapers of the 
fields of Time make sad work with the dates and localities; but, 
on this account, we do not cease to be grateful that the middle age 
literatures have preserved the grand forms of Charlemagne and 
his Paladins, and of Arthur and his knights, who were really flesh 
and blood, and would never have been represented as the defenders 
of innocence, age, and chastity, but for the reality they shared in 
the Christian Life of Love. 

That idea of pure Love made them imperishable ; and, when 
they passed away personally, all in them that was derived from it 
survived as & power ; and, re-embodied in chivalry, and the Chris- 
tian poetry, not only educated Milton, as he has gratefully re- 
corded, but Christian Europe, so far as it has been educated at 
all, which is indeed but partially. 

The peculiarity of Greece was not derived from the emigration 
of the Solar Tribes, but from the leaders of the Pelasgian colonies 
of later date, called the Lunar Tribes. These, before they left 
Asia, had rejected the theology of the Brahmins, and their whole 
social organization, by denying the abstract principle out of which 
those doctrines grew, and propounding a theory in favor of the 
human will exactly opposite to the old Pantheism. 

The first, as well as the last Buddh preached that God was the 
evolution of ages, and always came into form at last as a man. 

The signature of the developed divinity was the union of all 
gifts of genius and fortune which could make human opportunity. 
Having traversed all nature, from the lowest moss and animal- 
cule up through all vegetable and animal organizations, he at last 
found himself the most beautiful, wise, and powerful of men, and 
the son of a king. 

Choosing five hundred companions, most nearly gifted like 
himself, he exercised Saturnian sway ; and, having organized the 
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whole race of men into a perfect society, and established peace, 
truth, and universal felicity, iie and his five hundred passed into 
nir-wana (which has been strangely interpreted annihilation), for 
they had arrived at the consummate flower of Being ! 

Such is the oldest Buddhistic Tradition.' 

We can plainly see what there was inspiring and commanding 
in this myth. What a spark of fire it must have been to kindle 
all the personality of genius slumbering in that old Brahminical 
world ! 

If it was a doctrine preached by a man whom fortune had 
placed on a pinnacle of political power by his birth, and he could 
give his thought act, nothing recorded of the triumphs of Buddh- 
ism is incredible. Even the last Buddha (Gotama) conquered 
Brahminical Sacerdocy for ages, in its old seats. 

Alexander and Caesar and the modern " Man of Destiny " came 
into similar relation with their respective times, and, with a gauge 
of much less depth, did a corresponding work on the political 
plane. 

It is true that Brahmanism always recovered itself in its old 
place, when the living Buddh passed out of the flesh ; but this in 
the end was an advantage to mankind, for it produced emigration 
en masse of those who had acknowledged him.' 

Each leader could believe himself, and be believed by his fol- 
lowers, the coming Buddha, just in proportion to his gifts; and 
would work and inspire others accordingly. Hence the leaders 
of the earliest Pelasgian and Hellenic colonies. 

The river Dor is one of the eastern sources of the Indus, coming 
from the mountains of the beautiful Oashmir, where even now 
travellers see working in the fields men with forms that recall the 
proportions of the Famese Hercules and the Apollo Belvedere. 
From this river the leader of the Dorian emigration to Europe 
went, and was ever after idealized and worshipped as Apollo. 

The first Buddhists are to be judged by their oldest books, and 
the uttermost purity and first energy of their doctrine ; not by 
the present Buddhism, which dates from Gotama (the last man 



' See " Revue Independante," article by Boumouf. 

' It is noteworthy that the Pelasgian emigration dates from the victory of the Brab- 
minical over the warrior-caste, in India. The warriors were not subdued, but emi- 
grated. 
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who bore that name, in the fourth century before Christ), and 
which is now nnquestionably corrupted from its first life. 

The caput mortuum oi both systems (Brahminism and Buddh- 
ism) is all that is left in modern India to-day. 

Tlie healthiest results of any doctrine are to be looked for among 
the Emigrants, who banish themselves from the opposite conserva- 
tisms, and whose activities and hardships in the colonization of 
new countries involve contests with nature, and with the older 
settlements of their opponents, which keep their intellect and 
energy alive for ages. 

History has testified to no other Buddh who can compare with 
Apollo, who must have been the apotheosis of a rarely gifted 
man. 

But even the divine Apollo recognizes a fallen humanity in 
his experience. The most remarkable rites in his worship conse- 
crated the remembrance of his limitations by ceremonies of ex- 
piation and purification, necessitated by his violation of life — the 
mystery of mysteries — in his destruction of the Pythian serpent, 
which personified, perhaps, some savage fetichism, or the corrup- 
tions of the old Brahminism, but which could not be destroyed 
without violence. 

The infernal deities at Pherse, to whom the expiation was 
made, are the " clouds and darkness round about the throne " of 
the " Unknown God," whom the Greeks " ignorantly worshipped." 
But what is most remarkable and interesting in this mytli is that 
the expiation Apollo makes is by menial service to man, which 
suggests an obscure apprehension of the characteristic doctrine of 
Christianity. 

Karl Ottfried Miiller says there is trace of a myth of the death 
of Apollo in the oldest mythology ; and, also, it interchanges 
Apollo and Hercules, as if they symbolized the same facts of his- 
tory. Both were names of the Sun-God. There was one form 
of the story of the restoration of Alcestis from the dead which 
made Apollo the Restorer, who, moved by the love he felt for the 
king, whom he had once humbled himself to serve, fought with 
Orcus. Does not this express the central depth of the Christian 
doctrine of redemption ? 

Were not Brahminism and Buddhism opposite errors ? Brah- 
minism despises the life that now is as Maya — Illusion. Buddhism 
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pities and despairs of it ; Nirwana is absolute deliverance from 
it. Brahniiniem lacks the love, Buddhism lacks the dignity, of 
human nature, and both, therefore, allow human life to lapse, 
instead of glorifying it; but had they been, in their beginning, 
just what these theories are now, ami no more, they had never 
founded social systems that it has taken so many ages to wear 
out. They are among the involuntary witnesses to the truth that 
man is created upright, which means in communion with God, 
whose "Word is the sum of things, each one of which, and the 
order in which they are found, wake echoes in the human mind 
{i. e., words) which may be used for mutual understanding with 
our fellows — as God used the things themselves to converse with 
the primeval man before men were driven to hiding themselves 
in the trees of the garden, in conscious shame for having let their 
birthright lapse, by taking the law from below their proper sphere 
of life rather than from above, in that worshipful communion 
with the Father of Spirits which realizes the unity of all Life. 

The animal as well as his material environment is good in its 
place, and it is all right that men should see, name, and enjoy it 
as " ver}' good." But let them not rest — but work — in it: "My 
Father worketh .hitherto, and I work." The world which science 
cognizes is the body which God has prepared for the human spirit 
to sojourn in, that men may commune with each other, tossing 
the echoes of its particulars from their tongues, to express that 
they know themselves as denizens of a heavenly kingdom, and 
heirs of its throne, on which they shall sit down, having over- 
come this world by knowing and using it in love. 

Absorption and nirwana amount to the same thing, leaving 
God minus his Son, in whose face, as the old Schoolmen said, 
the Father beholds his own Glory. They grow pale before the 
Victory of Life Everlasting in Christ Risen. He left nothing in 
the grave, because every power constituting mind and body rises 
from the plane of nature, and ascends into heaven, by its own 
proper action and perfect use, singing " Hallelujah ! the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth {in and hy many " So it was in the begin- 
ning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end." 



